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Use full sheets of comb-foundation 
in brood-frames and sections. 





The Rainfall for the past week 
has been generous, and has benefited 
the growing crops. The roots have been 
much strengthened, and the coming 
sunshine will develop the grain, flowers, 
and fruit. Thecrop outlook is greatly 
improved, and the reports indicate that 
everything is.in fine condition. 


- ——  - 


Young Queens ordered 
breeders are not being received 
as expected or promised. The weather 
has been so unfavorable that it has been 
next to impossible to have them fertilized. 
Much patience will be needed on both 
sides, and those who expect to receive 
them, must give credit for bad weather, 
and not be unreasonable with the 
breeders. 


from 


as soon 








Against the Wind is the best 
way the bees can enter the hives. The 
hives should face the east, if possible, 
for most of the rain 
from the west. If this cannot be done, 
face them to the south. 


wind and comes 


ne 


The Porter Spring Bee-Escape is 
received and placed in our Museum. 
This is the newest and probably the most 
perfect bee-escape yet produced. It is 
simple, durable and inexpensive, and, 
when fitted into a board placed between 
the brood-chamber and super, allows the 
bees to pass down through it between 
the two delicate springs,which, partially 
closing behind them, their 
Attention is directed to the 
descriptive article by Mr. 8S. A. Shuck, 
on page 779, 


prevent 
return. 


has tested it 
thoroughly, and pronounces it 
yet devised.” 


who very 


‘* the best 


- Seo — —_—_—_ 


Complimentary notices of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL are very fre- 
quent, but the following from Dr. J. W. 
Vance, in the Wisconsin Farmer, is 
usual. The 
one of the most prominent 
apiarists of that State, 
qualified to give an opinion. 
the following remarks: 


appreciated 
Doctor is 


more than 


and is well 


He makes 


We always take pleasure in 
the praises of the 
JOURNAL. It is, without doubt, the 
ablest paper devoted to bee-culture 
published in this country. It is exclu- 
sively a bee-paper, and eminently free 
from egotism. The straightforward 
and square dealings of its proprietors, 
and the generous and attractive spirit 
of its editorial management, especially 
commend it. It is always fresh; and 
each weekly filled with the 
latest apicultural news, and able and 
well-written articles upon bee-keeping. 


sounding 
AMERICAN BEE 


issue is 


-_ +--+ e!! 


Bees Fight when 


unless sprinkled with 


being united, 
peppermint water 
to destroy the scent. This is in answer 


to one of our correspondents at St. 


Catherines, Ont. 
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Honey—Pure Nectar. 


The last issue of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review has ‘‘ Adulteration of Honey” as 
its special topic. It is quite exhaustively 
treated. There are some things, how- 
ever, which we wish to comment upon, 
and we will here give the gist of the 
arguments. 


Byron Walker starts out by saying 
that ‘‘the Bee-Keepers’ Union ought to 
prosecute adulterators.” On page 119 
he adds: ‘* What we need is a Bee- 
Keepers’ Union of at least 5,000 
members; then we can compel these 
corporations to respect the laws enacted 
for our protection.” 3 


This is a proposition upon which we 
must entirely disagree with Mr. Walker. 
The National Bee-Keepers’ Union was 
not created for such a purpose. It was 
constituted simply for ‘‘ defense,” and 
not to wage an aggressive warfare 
against adulteration, or any other moral 
or social evil ! 


Remarking on this subject, the editor 
of the Review, on page 128, says: 


As I understand it, a change in the 
constitution of the Union would be 
necessary before money could be used 
for this purpose; but, if the Union could 
put an end to what adulteration there 
is, and, what is of far more importance, 
convince the public of this accomplish- 
ment, I believe its usefulness would be 
increased a thousand fold. 


Brother Hutchinson is quite right—a 
change in the Constitution would be 
necessary before it could undertake any 
such a superhuman task. More than 
that, it must also change its executive 
officer. The present General Manager 
“ould not consent to undertake any such 
an impracticability ! 


While, perhaps, it should not be 
publicly admitted, it is nevertheless a 
fact, that there is no sure ‘‘ method by 
which the adulteration of honey can be 
detected.” 


Pure honey has very often been 
analyzed and pronounced adulterated by 
chemists in New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, 





and other States, and even the United 
States chemist has blundered in many 
ways when endeavoring to enlighten the 
public on the matter of honey-adultera- 
tion. Samples which we know were 
genuine, have been branded as either 
‘‘adulterated,” or ‘* probably adulter- 
ated’? — simply because there is no 
reliable test for such analysis. 

Honey varies so much in its component 
parts that no analysis of it can be 
reliable! That from the hillsides varies 
in color from that in the valleys. 
Atmospheric conditions, soil and climate 
even change the color as wellas the 
body, flavor and ingredients. 

In view of these facts, it would bea 
wild-goose chase to start the Union after 
adulterators—especially if there are as 
many as Byron Walker avers—several 
hundreds of retailers of such stuff ina 
city no larger than Detroit! The Union 
is in better business, and should never 
leave that, in order to delve into the 
slums of abominable sophistications ! 


Let us build on the other wall. 
Produce honey of such fine flavor, put 
up in such admirable condition for 
market, and properly labeled with the 
producer’s name and address, that a 
demand will be created for that honey, 
and the guarantee for purity shall be 
the name of the apiarist, and not ‘a 
trade-mark,” or the endorsement of any 
society or periodical. 

There are plenty of laws on the 
statute books in Michigan and other 
States, and the local bee-keepers can 
attend to the matter of prosecution 
without the aid of the Union. Let 
them follow the example of Harmon 
Smith, at Ionia, Mich., as is shown on 
page 129 of the Review, in the following 
words: 


Upon learning that a can of adulterated 
honey had been sent to a grocer of his 
town, he went to him and said, ‘‘ The 
first pound of that stuff you sell, I'll 
prosecute you.” The ‘stuff’ went back 
to the mixer. 

There was no blow nor bluster—no 
publishing of the matter in the papers. 
It was a case of ‘‘ silent influence.” 
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If such is done promptly, we shall 
soon hear no about adulterated 
honey. 

Prof. A. J. Cook very wisely remarks, 
on page 124: 


more 


Thus let us spread the information 
that honey stamped with the name and 
locality of the producer is sure to be 
pure. Such knowledge will help, not 
hinder our sales. 


Again, if we have not laws against 
such adulteration and fraud—Michigan 
has a good law—let us have them. Let 
us see that any man who sells any 
product under a wrong name isrendering 
himself liable to fine and imprisonment. 
If he stamps his product ** glucose and 
honey,” or ‘‘manufactured honey,” no 
one will be wronged, and he is welcome 
to his profits. 


Then he adds these paragraphs, to 
the first of which we have previously 
made exceptions: 


Having a good law, let us set the law 
to work, through the Union, to stop the 
nefarious business. We had a good 
chance in Detroit last Winter. I would 
shave the Union employ a good lawyer, 
and have the matter pushed to the bitter 
end. A few convictions would not only 
stop the frauds, but would educate the 
people to the truth that only pure honey 
could be sold as such. 

The Union, through its able Manager, 
has done right royal service already. 
There is here a grand opportunity to 
win even brighter laurels, and to confer, 
as I believe, a greater benefit upon the 
bee-keeping industry. 


That ‘‘ trade-mark ” foolishness gets a 
black eye from George K. Weller, on 
page 122 of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, in 
these words: 


The proposed ‘trade-mark ” remedy 
would only advertise the evil gratuit- 
ously,and unless a standard of excellence 
was agreed on, and every package 
examined by inspectors, the remedy 
would be worse than the disease. 

There is no way to prevent members 
of the trade-mark federation from 
** glucosing” honey, if there is money 
in it, except through our statute laws, 
and it would be no aid in enforcing 
them. It would bea fine cover, under 
which to dispose of inferior but pure 
honey, creating a suspicion of adultera- 
tion in all who ate it. ° 





Statistics up to May 10, 1891, 
gathered by the United States Honey- 
Producers’ Exchange, appear in the last 
number of Gleanings as follows: 


The reports up to date indicate that, 
with the exception of New England, 
bees have wintered rather better than 
last year, when they wintered unusually 
well. The chief cause of the great 
mortality in New England seems to have 
been starvation. Some have lost their 
entire apiaries of 50 to 100 colonies or 
more, while those who provided them 
with sufficient stores have wintered with 
a small Bees are generally 
reported to be in good condition ; but in 
many cases, at the time of making out 
these reports, they were short of stores; 
but as this was only a few days before 
fruit bloom, they are probably now well 
supplied, as the weather has been more 
favorable than usual during that period. 


loss. 


+ ~— 


President Elwood receives the 
following compliment from Gleanings : 


Mr. Elwood is not only a successful 
bee-keeper, a refined and educated 
Christian gentleman, but he makes an 
excellent presiding officer for a bee- 
convention. He hasa happy faculty of 
summarizing the best points brought out 
by the discussion ; and when the discus- 
sion becomes a little ‘* lopsided,” he is 
pretty apt to call out the other side, 
although that side be against his experi- 
ence and sympathies. He will makea 
good presiding officer for the North 
American Bee- Keepers’ Association next 
Fall, at Albany. 


_— -- 


Too Much Business. — The 
following was received from one of our 
regular advertisers, and shows the value 
of printer’s ink when judiciously used: 


Please omit our advertisement one 
issue. We are crowded with orders, 
and a good many of our customers are 
‘* kicking ” on account of the delay. We 
will pay for the space, if you wish 
anything to stop this rush. 


-—-s 
Convention Notices. 


t® The Rock River Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at Sterling, Ills..on Thursday, Aug. 6, 1891 
J. M. BURTCH, Sec., Morrison, Ills, 
The ninth annus! meeting of the Susquehanna 
County, Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held « 
Thursday, Sept, 3. at South Montrose, Pa 
M. SEELEY, Sec., Harford, Pa 
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Samples of perforated zinc are 
recéived from Dr. G. L. Tinker. He has 
built a new automatic perforator for 
making the perforations, which operates 
more rapidly, but does just as accurate 
and smooth work as his old one. The 
workmanship is superb, the perforations 
are exact, the metal is thin and smooth, 
and the closeness of the holes allows no 
waste of surface. The Doctor remarks 
thus in a recent letter : 


My zinc works entirely satisfactorily on 
the new swarmers, and I do not see how 
itcan beimproved. It is, in fact, perfect. 
But I greatly prefer the two-rowed zinc 
in the wood-zinec comrbination for queen- 
excluders in hives. 


The honey-flow is now on, and a fine 
one it is. Swarming will engage the 
attention of bee-keepers here for some 
weeks. G. L. TINKER. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the exact size of the perforations in the 


zinc as made by Dr. Tinker on his new 
automatic perforator. He is justly 
entitled to the praise he is getting from 
all the bee-periodicals for the excellence 
of his work on his specialties. 





Importing Bees.—The following 
particulars concerning the importation 
of bees, written by a firm of bee-keepers 
in Massachusetts, will give some idea of 
the perplexities attending the getting of 
bees from Europe : 


Our bees came from Italy by express, 
via Havre. They passed through the 
hands of the foreign express company, 
Baldwin Bros. & Co., 53 Broadway, New 





York. We were notified by mail from 
Havre, by an agent there, of the name of 
the steamer by which they were sent, 
giving ample time to write to New York 
and order them hurried through C. O. D. 
They, however, experienced considerable 
delay, and a multitude of small charges. 
The American agent also sent full 
notice to the local express company to 
collect the whole bill. 

The shipment was billed —— packages 
—— dollars each, duty being charged on 
the importers’ bill. 

So many queens died en route that we 
instructed the agents to send the sub- 
stitutes by mail, expecting to pay the 
same duty on them. We have just 
written to the Treasury Department to 
learn how much red-tape and official 
nonsense we may expect in this case. 
The queens may, and probably will, 
perish before they are received, but some 
satisfactory arrangement may be made 
as a result of the recent agitations. Our 
queens were 19 days en route. * * * 


- —~ 





Transferring.—George W. Cook, 
of Latty, Ohio, sends us the following 
question: 


On page 32 of his book, entitled 
**Success in Bee-Culture,” Mr. Heddon 
says, under the head of ‘* Modern 
Transferring:” ‘‘I run them together 
as I would one colony in two parts.” 
That is the second drive. Will he please 
explain the process through the BEE 
JOURNAL ? 

Mr. Heddon, at our request, responds 
thus: 

I am unable to describe the operation 
more clearly than has been done in the 
book. The second drive is poured right 
at the entrance of the hive containing 
the first drive, ‘‘as one colony in two 
parts,” for they are all from one queen, 
and still retain about the same scent. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 





—_ 


Bees do not appear to work much on 
any plant until it has been blossoming 
some time. 











+ ————— 


Bees 
Mueller, of Los Angeles county, Calif., 
wrote us as follows: 


I send you an article from the San 
Francisco Chronicle of May 7. It is the 
first time I have ever seen or heard 
anything in favor of the much-despised 
bee from any fruit-grower. 

There was one man, in Fresno county, 
who was ignorant enough to claim that 
bees were hurting the peach blossoms, 
when they were working on them! 

I have heard that, ly some parts of 
this county, fruit-growers are putting 
out honey, mixed with baking powder, 
to kill the bees. 

Bees are very backward here. Sage 
and other honey-producing plants are 
getting into bloom, with hardly any 
chance for the bees to work on them. 
The weather has been too cold and 
windy; to-day we had quite a good rain, 
and if warm weather sets in, they will 
make up for lost-time ; if not, there will 
probably be a poor crop. 

Thompson, Calif. C. W. MuELLER. 


Here is the article which Mr. Mueller 
sent. It was copied from the Vacaville 
Enterprise, and headed 


Bees and Cherries —Remarkable Facts. 


The Bassfords are authorities on 
cherry culture. Meeting Henry Bassford 
the other day an Enterprise reporter 
asked if the experiment of keeping bees 
among cherry trees was not being tried 
in Cherry Glen. We were informed that 
such was the fact, and learned much of 
interest relative to past experiences, 
present conditions and future expecta- 
tions. 

For several years the cherry crop of 
Vaca valley has been an uncertain 
quantity. The famous Smith orchard 
has not had a first-class cherry crop 
since 1885,at which time they succeeded 
in bringing cherries of the early Purple 
Guigne variety into Vacaville on March 
31, and which were shipped to the city 
and there sold on April 1. Other 
seasons the cherry crop has been only 
partially a success. 

The reasons for this has been unac- 
countable, though it has been attributed 
to the varying conditions of the season, 
at one time a north wind, another a 
chilling rain. That these incidents had 
some effect is no doubt true, but that 
they were solely responsible was not 
believed by the Bassfords. 


These observant gentlemen, whose 


experience in cherry growing goes back | previous year. 








‘well-known 
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Vacaville was not, as now, a vast 
orchard, recalled the fact that cherries 
used to be a sure crop, and sought for 
the cause of the change. 

It occurred to them that the bees, 
which in the early beginning of the fruit 
business in this section were numerous 
in the orchards, and which for several 
years back had been conspicuous by 
their absence, had something to do with 
the success of the cherry crop. 

Acting on the theory thatthe fertiliza- 
tion of the cherry blossom was affected 
beneficially by the presence of the bees, 
the Bassfords secured several colonies, 
and waited results. Last year, the first 
in which the matter was tested, the 
result was favorable, the Bassfords 
having cherries while other ranchers 
found their crops an entire or partial 
failure. 

This. year the Bassfords have about 
65 colonies of bees, and if they sueceed 
in making a cherry crop of old time 
proportions, they will be prepared to 
vouch for the practical value of the 
honey-bee as a mascot to a cherry man. 

Other orchardists are watching their 
experience with great interest, and may 
conclude that, to succeed in cherry cul- 
ture, a bee-hive and a cherry orchard 
must be planted side by side. 


———_-- 





A Bee-Keepers’ College was 
started in Guelph, Ont., by Rev. W. F. 


Clarke, on May 30,1891. Of the class 
room and apiary the Guelph Mercury 
says: 


Mr. Charke’s apiary is located 
beautiful grove, east of Mr. Peterson’s 
park, and consists of 1% 
acres, the bees being fenced off in a 
small enclosure within which is a neat 
octagonal bee-house, capable of being 
used for a class room, and will also serve 
as a repository for the bees in Winter. 
There are at present 16 colonies—10 of 
hybrids, 3 Italians, and 3 Carniolans. 
It is Mr. Clarke’s intention to run the 
apiary both for extracted and comb- 
honey, so as to illustrate both methods 


of management. 


in a 


_ — - - - <—-£e <-- ”— 


Colorado Honey Crop.— rom 
all will be double the 


quantity of honey produeed in the Platte 


indications there 


valley in 1891 that was produced in the 
Field and Farm. 
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Queries-and Replies. 
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Getting Bees Out of Supers. 


Qurky 770.—1. What is the best 
method of cleaning the bees out of 
supers when taking off honey? 2. Are 
any of the various bee-escapes of any 
account? If so, which is best ?—B. K. 


1. Brush them from one section at a 
time. 2. I have had no experience with 
bee-escapes.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. Use a bee-escape. 2. Yes; most 
any of them will work, and the simplest 
home-made one is as~ good as any.—G. 
M. Doo.irt.Le. © 


1. Use a bee-escape. ~ 2. Most assur- 
edly. Either Reese, cone, or horizontal. 
The latter should have a wide opening 
above.—A. J. Cook. 


Try a ‘‘bee-escape.” They will not 
a]l work every time, but are a conven- 
ience in many cases. Try the Dibbern 
and Porter.—EuGENE SECOR. 


1. Use some good bee-escape. 2. I 
have used the Dibbern escape with the 
best of satisfaction. I think, from what 
I can see of the Porter, it will work well. 
Shall try it this season.—H. D. Currine. 

1. I prefer a good bee-escape. 2. Yes; 
the Dibbern bee-escape is good, used 
with a shallow rim beneath. Have no 
experience with the Porter bee-escape, 
but believe it to be good.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Any of the escapes will help, and 
in some cases will make thoreugh work. 
For a large number, especially at an out- 
apiary, I like the little tents of mosquito 
netting on top of a pile of supers. 2. 
Reese’s latest looks good, but I have not 
tried it.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. Use the horizontal bee-escape in 
board 4 or % of an inch thick, with 
bee-space on both sides when in place. 
2. The escape is all that can be desired 
when rightly made. The onelI invented, 
and as now improved, is, I think, 
** boss.” —C. H. DrpBEeRn. ; 


1. Icannot determine the best way. 
I usually take the sections out one by 
one, and shake and brush the bees off, 
putting the sections into an empty case, 
or handing them to an assistant for that 
purpose. 2. I have not tried or seen 
any of the bee-escapes.—M. MAHIN. 

1. Ido not know. I drive them out 
as best I can, but as Lonly keepa few 
bees, it makes little difference how 
slowly they do come out. 2. I have had 





re 


but little experience With bee-escapes, 
and I do not like them. Others do, and 
perhaps I should after a long trial.—J. 
E. Ponp. 


1. Take off the supers late in the 
evening, and set them near the front of 
the hive. Use smoke to drive the bees 
down when you take them off; and then 
awhile after removal give them.a little 
more smoke. Take supers to the honey- 
house early in the morning. 2. Yes, sir. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. There are many good ones, anc 
this is convenie@at sometimes: Make a 
bee-tight pile of supers as high as is 
safe, then put on the open top.a hive 
without the bottom, in which place a 
comb with young brood, and also a few 
other combs. The bees will soon gather 
there. 2. I have not tried them.—R. 
L. TAYLOR. 


Yes. The bee-escapes, when made 
right, and used in harmony with the 
instincts of the bees, are a practical 
success. I do not know thatI am right; 
but I recognize only one bee-escape, and 
that is Reese’s. The application of an 
old principle to a new purpose, embodies 
the whole thing. . In the present light I 
give Mr. Reese credit for all bee-escapes. 
—JAMES HEDDON. 


1. It has been so long since I have 
taken off a super of honey that I have 
almost forgotten. I believe I used to 
drive them down with smoke, and then 
earry it into the honey-house. 2. I 
believe that bee-escapes are a good 
thing, and have come to stay, but I have 
never had an opportunity of testing my 
collection, and am not able to say which 
is ‘* best.”—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. This is an old question, and nearly 
every practical apiarist has his own way 
of doing it. kL. have a dark closet, 
standing on legs so that Ido not have 
to stoop much when putting in and 
taking out the cases filled with honey. 
The closet has a bee-escape that permits 
the bees to escape from the dark closet, 
but prevents them from returning to 
carry away the honey. When the cases 
are ready to take off, the bees are 
smoked down, and the cases are lifted 
before many of them can return. The 
cases are immediately carried to the 
dark closet, and the door closed. At 
night, the cases, empty of bees, are 
stored in the honey-house, where the 
sections are cleaned and crated for 
market.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Use a ** bee-eseape.” 2. You cannot 
miss it much, if you use the latest 
improvements in that line.-—THe Epiror. 
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Topics of Interest. 
Groundless Foul-Brood Scare. 
F. H. & E. H. DEWEY. 

So much has been said about the fon|- 
brood pest in Italy and America, that 
many will be glad to know that much of 
the talk is pure sensation. 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has been 
the field of more or less discussion of the 
matter; one article in particular, an 
extract, reporting prevalence of a very 
malignant type at the present time in 
Italy, occasioned an investigation. We 
sent a few questions to the Italian 
exporter in Bologna, Chas. Bianconcini, 
with a view of learning the prevalence 
of the disease in Italy, the truth of the 
reports regarding its extentand virulenc 
in Jesi, the.symptoms and evidences of 
the disease, if they were unique, and the 
remedies which the Italians use. 

He writes: ‘‘ Happily, in the district 
(Provincia) of Bologna, and in all this 
part of Italy we NEVER have had foul- 
brood ; so thatall I can say about it is 
what I hawe read in apistic books 
(meaning bee-books): and in the bee- 
periodicals. So I cannot speak from my 
own experience, and I suppose in these 
conditions it is useless to answer your 
questions, because I could only translate 
articles of bee-keepers’ periodicals. They 
write me from Jesi, that in that town, 
and its vicinity, they never had foul- 
brood, but in a country that is not very 
far from Jesi, three years ago some 
colonies had foul-brood. But, generally, 
this disease is rare in Italy.” 

So it took three years for the story to 
reach America! That last sentence, all 
the recent agitation, especially to the 
north of us, notwithstanding, describes 
the condition there—‘‘this disease is 
rare.” 

Of the tens of thousands who keep 
bees, how many have never seen a case ! 
How many also have been misled and 
mistaken. We once heard of a case of 
foul-brood which was not contagious. 
The honey from the dead colony had 
been fed out, and not the slightest 
symptoms of the trouble resulted. 
“Was it foul-brood?” ‘Certainly; 
there was the stench, noticeable a rod 
away; the brood was decayed, and the 
bees dead.” This colony was not very 
strong. 

Upon further inquiry it was ascer- 
tained to have occurred during one of 





those wet, chilly Springsof recent years. 
So the colony had dwindled, perhaps 
starved in the dampness and cold in the 
sight of honey, and the brood decom- 
posed, producing an instance of putrified 
brood, not foul-brood—foul though it 
may have been. 

For the sake of a little sensation, how 
much suspicion, groundless anxiety, 
and, frequently, deep injury, a report or 
an article that is simply popular and 
stirring may cause. The same taste for 
novelty and sensationalism has led into 
undue conspicuousfess many slurs and 
suspicions against the honey industry, 
injuring both producer and consumer. 

In view of the fact that disquisitions 
have been as emphatic as if the pest 
were now epidemic, and since a man 
with an _ international reputation at 
stake has opened to the center one of 
these airy nothings, flimsy but harmful, 
is it not time to give the right impression 
to the public ? 

The recent discussions that have 
brought out many valuable points, are 
for possible prevention, and are not 
present heroic measures. If statements 
are made, improperly qualified, they 
become dangerous misleaders. 

Who and .how many have received 
injury from foul-brood by the purchase 
of bees or queens, in the past year? 
How many have met with hives or 
apiaries infested with the pest? If all 
reports are sifted, we warrant that a 
very small numeral can stand for the 
answer to either of the questions. 

Westfield, Mass. 


—> - 7 


Haldimand Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


E. C. CAMPBELL. 


The Haldimand Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion met at Nelles’ Corners, Ont., on 
Saturday, May 16, 1891. President 
Overholt in the chair. 

Minutes of the last meeting were read 
and adopted. 

Twenty-two 
wintering, as 


members 
follows: 


keported on 
Total number 
colonies, Fall of 1890, 793; Spring, 
1891, 691; aggregate loss, 102 colo- 
nies, or a little more than 12 per cent. 
NATURAL VS. 
The President did not believe in 
artificial swarming, and gave several 
reasons for not followmg that practice, 
the chief one being that the queens 
reared by such colonies were not as good 


ARTIFICIAL SWARMING, 
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as those reared under the swarming 
impulse. 

Mr. Armstrong favored artificial 
swarming, as by this means he could 
manipulate his colonies to the best 
advantage, but it was necessary that 
young queens-should be on hand to give 
to the new colony. 

Mr. Kindree said he had tried both 
plans, and preferred natural swarming; 
he believed it was more profitable. 

Mr. Smith was in favor of natural 
swarming. 

Mr. Richardson -said he had some 
experience in both plans, and agreed 
with most of what Mr. Armstrong and 
others had said in favor of artificial 
swarming. His practice was in making 
a new colony to always give it a queen- 
cell nearly ready to hatch. 

Several members togk part in the 
discussion at this point, and many good 
things were brought out. 

Mr. Armstrong said, in answer to a 
question, that with him artificial swarm- 
ing was the best. 


SPREADING BROOD-NESTS. 


The President thought that spreading 
the brood-nests would stimulate brood- 
rearing, but when he went to put it into 
practice, it reminded him of the boy 
who was sent to hoe corn. When he 
came to a good hill he said that it was 
good enough, and when he came toa 
poor one, he said that it was not worth 
hoeing, and he soon got over the field. 
It was the same way with the bees. 

Mr. Armstrong said that when he 
commenced to keep bees, he thought he 
kney more than the queen did, and 
tried to make her lay more eggs by 
reversing combs and spreading brood- 
nests, but now he thought the best way 
to stimulate breeding was to give the 
colonies plenty of food, and the queen 
would lay eggs as fast as the bees could 
take care of them. 

Mr. Kindree, Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Richardson agreed with the remarks 
made by Mr. Armstrong, and the next 
question was taken up. , 


HOW TO REAR GOOD QUEENS. 


The President preferred rearing 
queens under the swarming impulse, as 
by this means the best queens were 
obtained. iz 

Mr. Armstrong took his strongest 
colonies to rear queens, and a few days 
-before the queens were ready to hatch, 
he prepared nucleus hives, and put in 
each of them a qteen-cell, and left them 
until the young queens were mated. He 
also advised the use of a queen nursery. 





Mr. Kindree agreed with Mr. Arm- 
strong, except that he made his colony 
queenless when he wanted to rear 
queens. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


Under this head a large number of 
questions were asked, anda great deal 
of useful information elicited. 

On motion, Mr. M. Richardson, was 
appointed a director for Caledonia. 

Moved that $6 be granted to the 
Caledonia, Cayuga and Jarvis shows, and 
$4 to the Dunnville and Rainham shows, 
on condition that these give twice that 
amount. 

Moved that the next meeting be held 
at Hagersville, on the last Saturday in 
August. Carried. 

Cayuga, Ont. 


————a bP ¢ ae 


That Wonderful Panic Bee. 


VERITAS. 


Hurrah! The bee-keepers’ millenium 
has dawned, and with that dawning has 
faded the vision of Apis Americana. We 
old fellows who have worked for a 
quarter of a century to develop the good 
and eliminate the bad from what was 
supposed to be the best honey-bee on 
earth (excepting, perhaps, Apis dorsata, 
which was not getatable), might as well 
hang up our horns. Is it not strange 
that a thing may beso plain before our 
eyes and yet we do not see it until some 
one calls our aftention to it, and that 
one generally from a distance. 

It is all plainnow. The Punic bee 
originated during the second Punic war, 
and was a cross between the African 
pissmire and the Roman mosquito. They 
retain all the indomitable energy of the 
pissmire, with the strength of wing of 
the mosquito. 

The centuries have come, and the 
centuries gone, but Punic remained in 
the dark, because the bee was dark, and 
was in the ‘‘ Dark Continent.” But the 
hustling bee-keepers of America will 
care less for the origin of a thing than 
for prospective results. I must be very 
brief, for I am excited, and ina great 
hurry to start for Hallamshire for two 
or three of those wonderful queens, and 
I expect at least a dozen fellows will get 
the start of me. 

Why, my head fairly swims, and you 
must make some allowance for this 
article. 

Let us see, a colony will increase to 
20, and give 1,000 pounds of the nicest 
honey in one season. The second year, 
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to 400, and give 20,000 pounds. The 
third year, to 8,000 colonies, and give 
8,000,000 pounds of honey. 

O, shades of Colvin, Cary and Quinby ! 
why did you not get the ‘* Punic” 
instead of the ‘‘ yellow jackets.” By this 
time we might have had 100 colonies 
for each man, woman and child in the 
United States and Canada. 

Youngsville, Pa. 


> - 


Bee-Keeping and Poultry-Rearing. 


Bees and Poultry,says the programme, 
is my subject. Whatcan I say to this 
intelligent audience that would interest 
them upon such small and insignificant 
things as bees and poultry, when we 
have such an interesting and all-absorb- 
ing topic as cotton and itsculture (which 
has been planted and cultivated almost 
to the exclusion of every other crop). 

It has been said that ‘‘ cotton is king,” 
and right royally, and (shall I say it) 
roughly does he sway his sceptre, and 
rule his subjects with a rod ofiron; yet 
there are many who bow at his feet and 
worship no other king. : 

They seem to think that the fleecy 
staple is the only crop that will bring the 
cash. They think that biddy and her 


chicks, and the queen and her progeny, 
are too small things for them to idle 
their time away with. 

To be sure we, the infinitesimal part 
of humanity that do not consider these 
callings beneath our dignity, may not 
have as much ready cash all at once as 


he who raises cotton to the exclusion of 
other things ; yet our profits come in all 
along through the year, something like 
our expenses, and we who have bees, 
honey, chickens and eggs to sell all the 
time, generally manage to have enough 
change for our current expenses with no 
mortgage on our homes, to be paid off 
when the cotton is sold, asis the case 
with many of our farmers. 

Bee-keeping and poultry-rearing are 
two of the necessary adjuncts to success- 
ful agriculture. Their importance is not 
fully appreciated by our farmers gen- 
erally, but they are two of their very 
best friends. The bees not only gather 
the nectar that secreted by the 
flowers, which, ungathered, would dry 
up and go to waste ; but they also ferti- 
lize the blooms by carrying the pollen 
from flower to flower, thus causing more 
thorough fertilization, and a surer crop 
of fruit, which is, or should be, of great 
importance to the farmer, 


Is 





There have been so many inventions 
in the last few years, that modern bee- 
keeping is quite a different thing from 
what it was in the days of our youth. 

Bee-keeping and poultry-rearing work 
very nicely together. Poultry, for the 
best results, should be hatched quite 
early in the season, so that the greater 
part of the work with them over 
before swarming time arrives. They do 
a great deal of good around a place— 
more than they often get credit for. 
They destroy many poisonous and other- 
wise injurious insects; and they are 
especially beneficial in an _ orchard, 
destroying myriads of insects that would 
injure our fruit trees, fruit and shrubs; 
then, too, who of us does not enjoy a 
nice, tender chicken, fried brown, for 
our breakfast ; the eggs,oh! the delicious 
eggs, are so good, prepared in a dozen 
different ways. Why, we would not 
know how to keep house without plenty 
of eggs. Then allow me to enter a plea 
for the chickens. 

Farmers’ wives and daughters could 
earn many a dime, and have it of their 
very own, if they only knew how to 
manage a little better, and would rid 
themselves of that false pride and false ~ 
timidity that too many of them possess. 
When they work and make anything for 
themselves it is generally sent to town 
by their fathers or brothers, who 
feel like it is a disgrace to carry anything 
to town to sell unless it a bale of 
cotton. So they carry it around to the 
grocery merchant and say, what are you 
giving for eggs to-day, or chickens, or 
honey, or whatever it is they have for 
sale. 

The first offer is generally accepted, 
if it is only 5 cents per dozen for eggs, 
etc., etc., to the end of the list, and 
doubtless they feel relieved when they 
dispose of them at any price. 

Now, if the women would go along 
themselves, and go to private residences 


is 


is 











and take a sample of butter, eggs, honey * 
or whatever they have for sale and show 
it, the chances are that they could make 
a permanent engagement the year 
around at living prices, if jhe articles 
were first-class, and put up in 
style. 

They should be very careful 
this, and be sure that everything 


good 


about 


IS as 





good as the sample, and inthis way they 
could soon build up a reputation that 
would be worth a great deal to them. 
and what they have for would 
always find a ready market. 

Do not be afraid of taking hold of 
little things, the world itself is made 
very atoms. Remember, that you 


sale 


al 


are 
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one of God’s creatures, and if you are 

trying to make an honest living, and 

always act honorably, you will win 

respect and come out O. K. by-and-by.— 

Read at Farmers’ Institute, Belton, Tex. 
Salado, Tex. 


—_—_—__—— i >-6- <a 


Present Indications of the Honey- Crop. 


Cc. W. DAYTON. 


There seems to be a surprising amount 
of interest taken in the arrangement 
and kind of fixtures to use in the apiary 
to secure the honey, and a very much 
smaller interest as to when the harvest 
arrives, or what flowers shall bring the 
harvest. 

In view of this, I may say that, from 
ten years’ observation, I believe more 
honey may be gained from a close watch 
and proper knowledge of the approach 
and duration of the harvest, than can 
be gained from any special study or 
adoption of fixtures. 


Our main harvest—in fact, our only 
harvest along the 42d and 43d parallels 
in Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, etc.—is the white clover, with 
an exceptional location now and then 
where there may be some basswood 
timber. 

About May 21, every year, Iam able 
to discover an occasional white clover 
blossom. There is not a variation of 
three days inthis in any year. Twelve 
days more and there will be in blossom 
small patches of, perhaps, a hundred 
heads in warm, sunny places. This is 
from June 1 to 4, and the bees begin to 
geta little honey, but not enough to 
show in the hives. 

By June 12 they get enough to eat, 
and if the weather is fine the strong 
colonies will get a little more. By June 
16 or 17, a few combs begin to whiten 
along the upper edges, and the bees will 
work in the sections if they are placed 
close by the side of pos brood. 


About June 21 to 25, they may gain 
a pound or two aday. Last season was 
unusually early, so that this date might 
have been placed at June 18 to 22, and 
1885 was one day earlier than last 
season. 

By June 27, we may extract from the 
brood-chamber, and by June 30 from 
the upper stories. 


The dryness or wetness of the season 


may vary these dates of progress, so that 
the extremes may bea difference of six 
days, but as the causes which produce 
this variance must precede the date 





three or four weeks, itis easy to make 
the calculation. 

This season clover has been checked 
by dry weather in the early half of May, 
and since it has been revived by an 
abundance of rain, so if there is a 
continuance of the necessary moisture, 
the main harvest may be lengthened out 
so as to begin about June 20, and last 
until Jaly 10. In making my calcula- 
tions for the honey harvest, I usually 
allow about four days by keeping that 
much in advance, and on the safe side, 
which position is always advantageous. 

By this method of figuring it is not 
difficult to get each honey gathering 
colony in good condition for business as 
soon as it presents itself. 

Clinton, Wis., May 28, 1891. 


———-—aPe 


Advantages of Using Comb-Foundation. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


If the securing of perfect worker- 
combs is not the chief advantage to be 
obtained by the use of comb-foundation, 
it certainly stands second in the list. To 
be able to hive swarm after swarm, year 
after year, as bees are ordinarily man- 
aged, and know that each and every 
comb will be a perfect worker-comb, is a 
comfort. 

To have each comb in the apiary 
perfect and straight—so exact a counter- 
part of all others that there will be no 
difficulty in interchanging—is -a great 
convenience. 

To have such combs that no honey, 
nor labor of the bees, will be wasted in 
the rearing and maintenance of a horde 
of useless consumers, may be a factor 
that will throw the balance upon the 
right side of the ledger. 

If it were necessary, in order to secure 
such brood-combs as these, it would be 
advisable to buy and use foundation, 
even though the use of starters only in 
the brood-nest does result in a greater 
surplus. 

I presume that to some of you—those 
who have read my little book, ‘** The 
Production of Comb-Honey ”—it will be 
a surprise to hear me express such views. 
I know it is not customary for authors 
or editors to acknowledge their errors; 
but let me be author, editor or orator, I 
shall always proclaim what I believe to 
be the truth, even if it does contradict 
my former published conclusions. 

Do not imagine that 1 am ready to 
‘*take back” all I wrote in that little 
book. Far from it. But 1 wish to make 
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this explanation: When I wrote the 
book I had practiced, for several years, 
the plan of hiving swarms on starters 
only. 

With the exception of the last year I 
had used only the Langstroth hive, 
contracting it to five frames when hiving 
swarms. This gave the bees but small 
space in which to build combs. They 
could start only a few—five—and all 
were begun, grew, and were completed 
at the same time. Al! grew alike. There 
was no bulging nor _ crookedness. 
Occasionally there was some drone-comb, 
but not very much, unless the queen 
was old. 

The last year I used the new Heddon 
hive. This worked nicely, so far as 
results were concerned, but as I have 
since handled those combs, and the 
combs subsequently built in these hives, 
I find that many of the outside ones are 
imperfect. Having eight, instead of five 
frames in which to work, the bees some- 
times neglect the outside ones until the 
center combs were more or less com- 
pleted, and the result was that the 
outside combs were not always built 
straight within the frames. 

When such men as Joshua Bull, R. L. 
Taylor, H. R. Boardman and J. A. 
Green have experimented largely with 
the plan of hiving swarms upon starters 
only, and they say that it cannot be 
depended upon for securing perfect 
combs, we may well consider the question 
of hiving our swarms on full sheets of 
foundation. Perfect brood-combs we 
must have. 

Mr. Boardman ‘has told us how we can 
manage, by cutting out imperfect drone- 
comb and using itin the sections. He 
has also told us that we can unite our 
swarms, in the Fall, with the old 
colonies, and then sort over the combs, 
melting the imperfect ones into wax. 
Still further, he has told us how to have 
perfect combs built by feeding the bees 
sugar in the Fall. 

But everyboody will 
methods. Well, they will have to choose 
between these and some _ imperfect 
combs, and the use of foundation. I 
still believe—in fact, I know—that it is 
an advantage, so far as the securing of 
surplus is concerned, to allow bees: to 
build their own combs in the brood-nest 
when plenty of comb or foundation is 
given them in the supers, and about the 
only objection that can be urged against 
the practice, is that it cannot be 
depended upon to furnish perfect combs 
under all circumstances. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage to be 
secured from the use of foundation, is 


not adopt these 





the rapidity with which it enables bees 
to furnish storage room when honey is 
coming in rapidly. Some bee-keepers 
assert that they can so manage that no 
honey will be lost, or, at least, not 
enough to pay for the expense of foun- 
dation, if the bees are allowed to build 
their own combs, even for storage. 
While I have no disposition to dispute 
such assertions, I am well satisfied that 
for the great mass of bee-keepers, 
foundation in the supers is used at a 
profit.—Read at the Toledo Convention. 


np ae 


Vermont Bee- Keepers’ Reunion. 


MISS MARCIA A. DOUGLAS. 


By invitation from President V. V. 
Blackmer, of Orwell, the Vermont Bee- 
Keepers’ Association held a reunion at 
his residence, on Tuesday, May 19. 
The day was delightful, and in due time 
the guests began to arrive from all 
directions, until between 20 and 830 
were present. The towns of Orwell, 
Shoreham, Addison, Leicester, Brandon, 
Benson, and West Haven being repre- ~ 
sented. 

All seemed in good humor, and their 
faces wreathed in smiles, having left at 
home the ordinary routine of care and 
toil for a day of social enjoyment and 
a picnic. Before dinner the time was 
spent in forming and renewing acquaint- 
ances. 

Now gathered in knots in cool shady spots 
The delights of reunion begin ; 
Some talk of their health, some how to get 
wealth, 
While others long yarns they do spin. 
At a little past 1 


announced that 
invited the 


p.m., ‘* mine host” 
dinner was ready, and 
company to repair to the 
honey-house where a table had been 
spread and loaded with an abundance - 
and variety of tempting food. 

H. L. Leonard, of Brandon, returned 
thanks. 

The waiters were very efficient, and 
each guest gave evidence of his appre- 
ciation by actions which speak louder 
than words. Between the ‘* dinner and 
supper "—both of which the man at the 
head of the table declared he was 
eating—and at other intervals, jokes 
and merriment had full sway. 

During the afternoon President Black- 
mer called to order an informal 
convention, and gavea brief address of 
welcome, to which several gentlemen 
happily responded. 
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Many topics of interest were discussed, 
and as losses were often alluded to, each 
was requested to give their loss per 
cent. during the past Winter. The 
result of this canvass made the average 
loss appear to be 273¢ per cent. The 
losses were largely attributed to lack of 
stores. 

R. H. Holmes, of Shoreham, presented 
the following resolution, which was 
heartily seconded by all concerned : 


Resolwed, That we, as _ bee-keepers, 
here assembled, feel that we have richly 
enjoyed this informal gathering, and 
hope this is the beginning of better times 
to follow in the future; that we hereby 
express our gratitude to our President 
and his family for the bountiful hospi- 
tality we have received, and ‘wish them 
many years of prosperity, joy and 
usefulness. - 

About 5 o’clock the good-bys were 
spoken, company dispersed, and wended 
their several ways homeward, having 
spent a pleasant day. 

Shoreham, Vt., May 25, 1891. 


——_—_—_——— 


Discouragements of Bee-Keeping, 


8. I. FREEBORN. 


As the bright side of bee-keeping is 
the one generally presented to the 
public, some items from the other, or 
discouraging side, ought to be in order. 
When I commenced keeping bees 34 
years ago, we had no bee-literature of 
any account to aid us, but we had 
plenty of pasturage, any amount of 
of basswood timber, wild flowers, buck- 
wheat, and but few bee-keepers, and 
nearly every season seemed to be a good 
one for honey. Honey bore a good 
price, foul-brood was unknown, and 
even the moth-miller had not found us 
out. 

The prejudice against bee-keepers by 
farmers, fruit-growers, and others, of 
late years existing, was then never 
mentioned; but those good old times are 
past, and the favorable conditions then 
existing cannot again be enjoyed. This 
thought discourages one. 

-_The improvements and the advance 
made in bee-keeping since I began have 
been marvelous. The movable frame, 
the extractor, comb-foundation mills, 
sections, cases, smokers, veils, different 
races of bees, large factories for the 
manufacture of supplies, and the excel- 
lent literature pertaining to apiculture, 
now available, have boomed bee-keeping. 

All items relating to big honey-yields 





and rapid increase have been given and 
copied in agricultural and other papers. 
These have advertised the business till 
the result has been that we harvested a 
countless throng of bee-keepers. As the 
saying is, ‘‘the woods are full of them,” 
and, we might also add, theopen ground, 
too. 
Of the thousands who have commenced 
bee-keeping in the last few years, I am 
satisfied that, had they known fully the 
chances and the actual conditions as 
they existed, half would have turned 
their attention to something else; but, 
being captivated by the big reports of 
some of the few most favorably situated, 
to achieve success, they embarked in the 
venture, not considering the much 
larger number who have made a failue 
of the business. 

This big crop of bee-keepers is dis- 
couraging tome. It may speak well for 
the advancement of the pursuit and the 
cheapening of honey for the masses; but 
every accession to our ranks is one more 
rivalin the field to lower prices, and 
share with us the pasturage. A large 
part of the beginners are inclined to cut 
prices, which are already low enough. 

Another discouraging feature: While 
bee-keepers are increasing, pasturage is 
not. Basswood is fast disappearing, 
buckwheat is not raised nearly as much 
as formerly; wild flowers are disappear- 
ing before the plow, sheep and cattle. 
One honey source—white clover—is on 
the increase, but it is an uncertain 
honey plant in our climate. 

Fifteen years ago I had, including the 
home apiary, bees in six places, the 
farthest being ten miles from home, with 
scarcely a rival that would lessen my 
crop; but for several years past bee- 
keepers have increased to such an 
extent that last season I occupied only 
the home apiaryy and that was badly 
trenched upon by surrounding apiaries. 
The rest of my bees—200 colonies, 
outside of those kept at home—I moved 
28 miles, attempting to get them where 
there was a reasonable chance to make 
them pay expenses. 

Another cause for discouragement is 
the appearance of foul-brood at several 
places in our State. 

The price of honey is also discourag- 
ing. This year, of all others, it would 
seem that honey ought to sell on sight; 
but many have found it hard to dispose 
of the little crop that they did have at 
anything like a fair price. 

Honey is not like the staple farm 
products that have a fixed market value, 
and that will sell any day when taken to 
market. You have to look for your 











honey customer, and then he is not 
always easily found. I have looked for 
him sometimes at home, and sometimes 
abroad ; and I have looked as far, even, 
as New York, and then have not found 
him. e 

Still another discouraging feature is, 
that my bees went into winter quarters 
light in both bees and. stores. I am not 
sanguine of being able to make a very 
good report for 1891, even should the 
season be fairly favorable. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Union has beena 
comfort to me in the past; in fact, it 
sprang into life through my need, and 
came to my defense for its first work, 
and is still doing for the fraternity and 
individuals valuable service. Long may 
its officers live, and long may its banners 
wave ; but Il am discouraged because it 
does not number thousands where it 
numbers hundreds. 


In justice to ourselves as bee-keepers, 
it behooves us to be as prompt to 
chronicle losses and discouragements as 
we are its of success. I know it is more 
pleasant to tell of success than failure. 
We all like to tell a big story, if a true 
one. But our interests demand both 
sides ; so, let us.see to it that we report 
both sides faithfully.—Read before the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Ithaca, Wis. 


a ed 


Porter Spring Bee-Escape. 


8. A. SHUCK. 


I think the artists have succeeded so 
nicely that there is but little left for me 
to do more than give the dimensions of 
the different parts, together with a 
comparison of the practical workings of 
the Porter spring escape with that of 
other escapes now in use. 

Figure 1 shows the escape complete, 
which, when placed in an escape-board, 
is ready for use. The bees enter the 
escape at F and pass out at D, as shown 
in Figs. 2and 3. The escape proper, as 
shown at A, Fig. 2, is2% inches long 
by 144 wide, and \¢ inch deep. The top 
piece C is 4% inches long, and 1% 
inches wide. The part B, containing 
the springs, as shown in Fig. 2, is 1% 
inches long, 1 inch wide, and \% inch 
deep. The object of this inner part, B, 
is to admit of a depression under F for 
the reception of dead bees that may 
chance to get into the escape. A dozen 
or twenty dead bees may get into the 
escape and not interfere with the bees 
passing out between the springs. 
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To prepare the escape for use, take a 
plain board of -inch material, the size 
of the top of the hives on which, it is to 
be used. Cleat the board at sides and 
ends so as to provide the necessary bee- 
space above or below the board. Bore 
two holes 244 inches apart from center 
to center, and near the center of the 
board, with a 1 inch bit, and cut out 











PORTER SPRING BEE-ESCAPE. 


the intervening wood; drop the escape 
into this openifig, and it is ready for 
use. 

To adjust the eseape-board on the- 
hive, remove the hive cover. <A few 
puffs of smoke are necessary#to prevent 
the bees from becoming angry. Raise 
the super, place the escape-board on 
the hive, set the super on the escape- 
board, and return the hive cover. All 
is done in less time than is required to 
write this sentence, yet this is all the 
time that is required by the bee-keeper 
to remove the bees from the super, as 
the bees pass out at their leisure, and 
the super is taken to the honey-house at 
any convenient time after the bees have 
deserted it. 

During the season of 1890 I removed 
all my comb-honey—about 2,500 pounds 
—from the hives by the use of escapes, 
and experienced less inconvenience and 
annoyance by robbers or bees in my - 
honey-house than I have frequently 
experienced in removing a couple of 
hundred pounds by the old method of 
smoking, shaking, and brushing off the 
bees from the supers. » 

I used four different patterns of 
escapes—the cone, trap-door, Porter 
spring, and Mr. Dibbern’s latest pattern. 
Triple-cone escapes, made of perforated 
tin, work quite well at times. 
ally quite a number of 
way back 
super. 

The trap-door escape works nicely for 
a little while, but they are soon rendered 
useless on account of propolis. 


Occasion- 
their 
into the 


bees find 
through the cones 
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Mr. Dibbern’s new escape gave very 
poor results, as, in my first trial with it, 
there was very little decrease in the 
number of bees in a T super in 24 hours 
after adjusting the escape on the hive. 
My second trial was but little better, as 
only about half the bees were out of the 
super in 24 hours. In subsequent trials 
it worked some better, but not any 
better, if as well, as the cone escapes, -as 
the bees are slower in passing out 
through the Dibbern. I very much 
dislike the Dibbern escape, for two 
reasons, é. e., itis just as liable to clog 
up with dead bees as the cone escape is, 
and there is no way of clearing it out or 
knowing that itis oris not in working 
order without taking it apart. 


The only objection ‘I see so far to the 
Porter spring escape is, that it has no 
automatic principle that will extract the 
bees from the supers in a given time; 
and the bees of some colonies, under 
certain conditions of weather, are very 
slow to move out; but once they are out, 
they are certain to stay out. 


While the bees have shown a disposi- 
tion to propolize the perforations in the 
perforated tin cone escapes, and plaster 
over those made of wire cloth, and glue 
the doorsof the trap-door escapes fast, 
they have’ put but very little propolis 
into the spring escapes—not enough to 
interfere with the working of the springs 
in the least. 


But little need be said concerning the 
utility of a practical bee-escape for 
removing comb-honey from the hives. 
Any bee-keeper who has gone through 
the vexations of removing his comb- 
honey from the hives during a honey 
dearth, will agree with me that it is 
anything but a pleasant task; while 
with a practical escape the vexations are 
all removed—no brushing, no shaking 
of bees, no robbing, and no bees in the 
honey-house. The escape-boards can be 
adjusted at any time of day, and is done 
so quickly that the robber bees have no 
chance to get a start. The supers can 
be taken off at the bee-keeper’s leisure, 
after the bees have deserted them, which 
is usually from five to eight hours. Many 
of my supers were carried in early in the 
morning, without hat or veil,-while the 
good wife was setting the breakfast. 


Concerning the inventors and manu- 
facturers (R. and E. C. Porter, of 
Lewistown, Ills.) of the Porter spring 
escape, I will say that, so far as I have 
been able to learn, they are the oldest 
practical bee-keepers in this part of 
Illinois. At present they do not keep a 
very large apiary, only some 60 or 80 





colonies, on account of so many bees 
near them. In 1882 they obtained 
between 9,000 and 10,000 pounds of 
extracted-honey from about 80 colonies. 
In 1886 they obtained 10,000 pounds 
from about the same mumber of colonies. 

Their escapes have been as thoroughly 
tested as one season’s work can test 
them, and they are well enough pleased 
with them to manufacture and put them 
on the market at once. 

Liverpool, Ills., April 9, 1891. 


The above article is taken from 
Gleanings, and the assistant editor 
(Ernest) makes the following remarks: 


Many thanks for your valuable article. 
We are all anxious to know what we 
may expect of the bee-escape; and 
according to your experience, our hopes 
of its practical utility are not disap- 


‘pointed. If others.shall have experience 


similar to yours, it does indeed promise 
to work a revolution in the methods of 
taking off honey, and we, have already 
had some good reports. 


We, too, have been experimenting with 
different styles of bee-escapes ; but none 
do the work so perfectly as the Porter 
here illustrated. It would get every bee 
out of the upper story—even off combs 
of brodd. With the Reese and Dibbern 
escapes, a few bees would be left, they 
having evidently found their way back ; 
and once or twice we found them clogged 
with dead bees. 


We have just received a few samples 
of the Porter escape. They are beauti- 
fully made, and the price is moderate. 
If this escape shall do as well as it has 
done for you and ourselves, the two 
Porters deserve a vote of thanks fora 
perfect bee-escape, and the right of 
exclusive manufacture, whether they 
have a patent on the same or not. We 
presume a good many of them will be 
sold, and we should like to have reports 
of where thorough tests have been made. 


The propolizing feature of the Reese 
and Dibbern, as well as their occasional 
clogging with dead bees, is rather against 
them. The brass springs at the point D, 
in the Porter, are so exceedingly sensi- 
tive, that, if a bee were to touch them 
with its mandibles, limagine they would 
tremble so that the little propolizer 
would become cross-eyed in trying to 
keep track of the oscillations, and give 
the matter up in disgust.—E. R. R. 
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Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50, 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


1891. 
Aug. 6.—Rock River, at Sterling, Ils. 
J.M. Burtech, .. Morrison, Ills. 


Sept. 3.—Susquehanna County, at So. Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
{@ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant Hamilton, Ills. 


— o> & oo —___—- 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip. 


2 Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Fine Weather. 


The weather is fine, and the outlook 
was never better for a large yield of 
honey than at present. I have 100 
eolonies of bees in excellent condition. 

Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 

Columbus, Nebr., June 1, 1891. 


a —_ 


Good Bee Country. 


Our bees are in splendid condition, and 
are swarming. I am confident this 
would be a good country for bees, if they 
were given proper care and attention. 
Black. bees are sold here, in box-hives, 
at $2 to $3 per colony. 


Chanute, Kans. T. P. Rosy. 


-——-_ 
Honey from Persimmon Bloom. 


We are having more cold weather and 
rain, with a northeast wind, and just at the 
time when the bees should be at work, 
they are shut up in their hives, by 
the inclement weather. White clover is 
still in bloom, and the persimmon trees 
are just beginning to bloom. The per- 
simmon yields a beautiful, white, clear 
honey, delicious to the taste. The 





blossom is small, bell-shaped, with mouth 
down, consequently the rain does not 
wash away the nectar, and as soon as 
the weather will allow the bees to get 
out, they can be heard roaring among 
the persimmon blossoms. I have a nice 
lot of honey just about ready to cap, and 
also some capped and partly capped. 
My bees are storing too much honey in 
the brood-chamber. I have a colony of 
brown, or German, bees that have not 
cast a swarm in four years, but always 
gave me a good lot of honey each year, 
except last year. Yesterday a very 
large swarm issued from this colony, 
and with them came the largest and 
darkest queen I ever saw. I have seen 
many queens, both Italians and blacks, 
but never saw as large a queen as this 
one. I recovered a swarm of Italian 
bees from a hickory tree a few days ago, 
first catehing the queen and caging her, 
then taking atin pan and securing as 
many of the bees as possible in it, 
carrying them to a prepared hive, and 
as they began to run in releasing the 
queen among them. Within a few 
minutes the remainder of the swarm 
came from the tree and joined the queen 
in the hive. Joun D. A. FISHER. 
Faith, N. C., May 27, 1891. 


-——-—s 


Working on White Clover. 


The season so far has been very 
encouraging for a good honey crop. I 
have 60 colonies of bees, which are now 
working nicely on white clover. The 
apple furnished considerable 
honey for brood rearing. I have not had 
any swarms yet, as the wind has been a 
little bit too high. I think the first 
warm day will bring them outin a hurry. 
H. B. TicKEMYRE. 
June 3, 1891. 


blossom 


Shackelford, Mo., 


Fertilization of Queens. 


Fertilizing queens at will is almost 
simple in warm weather. Put the 
queen-cells in nucleus colonies to hatch ; 
these not to have more than 
enough bees to cover and“keep warm 
four frames, or the equivalent of one 
Langstroth frame, 84%x16% inches. At 
the apex of the gabel, have a 22-inch 
hole, covered with wire-cloth, for the 
purpose of ventilation. When the queen 
is four days old, close the entrance until 
4 p.m., when everything is all right, but 
at noon on the sixth day be sure to have 
the selected drones in the same hive, so 
if neither the queen nor the drones have 
had a chance to fly, they will pour out 


colonies 
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at once when the entrance is opened. 
Have the hive shaded until 4 6’clock, 
and then let the sun shine on the 
entrance. If the weather is unfavorable, 
try again on the seventh day. You will 
be able to tell in the evening. Queens 
reared in nuclei are worth more than 
those reared in larger colonies. Foun- 
dation should be dipped so as to have 
the upper portion stronger, and it must 
be made on a press, and not with a mill. 
I have taken out 200 frames in two 
years, and worked them over, because 
the cells were oval, and in such shape 
that no brood was reared in them. 
Theresa, Wis. Joun H. GUENTHER. 





Honey-Dew. ne 

Bees are doing quite_ well, everything 
considered, but our weather has been so 
cold that no honey was secreted the most 
of the time. Many bees are starving, 
and many colonies have perished, but 
white clover is just coming out, and if 
we can only have warm weather every- 
thing will go better in the future. On 
May 28 bees were bringing in honey-dew 
from the leaves of the soft maple, which 
seemed to be covered with it, and it was 
a blessing, as many more would have 
perished without it. For the last three 
days it has been so coo] that the bees 
did not fly, and last night it was so cold 
that tomato plants were killed. 

JAcosB T. TIMPE. 
Grand Ledge, Mich., June 5, 1891. 


No Honey from Basswood. 


We have had no rain for six weeks, 
and the timber in my vicinity, which 
includes a large area of basswood, is 
without a leaf, and there will be no 
honey from that source this year. Last 
Fall I put 53 colonies in the cellar, and 
on April 10 took them all out, in 
splendid condition. I never saw bees 
winter better, but if it does not rain 
soon, they will suffer. C. A. GoopELL. 

Mankato, Minn., May 30, 1891. 








Uniting Prime and After-Swarms. 


This year is a splendid one for honey; 
the weather has never been more 
favorable, and the bees have gathered 
a more bountiful harvest from apple and 
peach bloom than for many years. 
White clover promises well, and bees are 
already gathering considerable honey 
from it. Most of the bees in this locality 
are kept in box-hives, but with indiffer- 





ent success. “I have 11 colonies in box- 
hives, and 7 colonies in movable frame 
hives. Can I unite an after-swarm with 
a prime swarm, after they are hived and 
both colonies have their hives partly 
filled ? When and how ? 


Santa Claus, Ind. CHARLES GUTH. 


[You can unite an after-swarm with a 
prime swarm generally without trouble, - 
even if the latter has been hived for a 
week, by watching carefully. Alternate 
the frames, and thus mix the bees 
thoroughly, and they will generally 
unite peaceably. If they are inclined to 
fight, smoke them well.—Eb. ] 





Heavy Honey-Flow. 


We are in the midst of the honey 
harvest, and bees are booming on horse- 
mint, mesquite, niggerhead, and wild 
china. I never saw as heavy a honey- 
flow before. Orro J. E. URBAN. - 

Thorndale, Tex., May 28, 1891. 





Early Swarming. 

The bees that survived the Winter in 
this vicinity are just booming. We have 
a full bloom on fruit trees, the weather 
has been fine, and the bees are making 
the most of it, the blossoms yielding 
nectar abundantly. From 21 colonies I 
had 12 swarms in May, beginning on 
the 20th. I never knew the like before 
in this vicinity. J. P. Smrru. 

Sunapee, N. H., June 1, 1891. 


Injured by Frost. 

My bees came through the Winter in 
good condition, and have built up very 
fast, so that now I have all thatI can 
do to keep down the swarming. White 
clover is commencing to bloom, but I am 
afraid that basswood has been injured 
by frost in this locality. Last night we 
were visited by a heavy rain, which was 
very welcome, as we were sadly in need 


of it. R. M. TOLEBROTEN. 
Barber, Wis., June 2, 1891. 
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The Honey-Bee: Its Natural 
History, Anatomy, and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, illustrated with 72 figures and 
136 illustrations. $1.00. For sale at 
this office. 











Wavelets of News. 
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Doolittle’s Queen-Cups. 


We are making cells ala Doolittle. 
His artificial cell-cups work very nicely; 
and, in fact, during this Season of the 
year it has been about the only way we 
could get ceils at all.—Gleanings. 





-— > 


Robber Bees. 


If it be necessary to feed some weak 
colony of bees this Spring, and other 
swarms begin to rob them, remember 
the old and simple remedy: Place straw 
loosely against the hive entrance, and 
wet it. The robbers in crawling through 
get wet and lose their grit, stopping the 
robbing at once.—Exchange. 


Mistakes Often Made. 


To think that a man who has never 
been able to make a living at anything 
else (who has failed in everything else), 
can in the bee-business make a ‘‘ grand 
success.” 

To try to keep 100 colonies of bees 
through the Summer with the same care 
that 25 should have, and on a range 
where 50 would starve. 

To neglect proper care in the Winter. 

To ‘‘rob” them of all their honey, 
and then curse his “‘luck” in  bee- 
keeping. 

To use all the patent hives 
appliances just because a 
tongued agent tells him to. 

To ventilate his hives by cracks in the 
roof, and knot holes in the bottom. 

To fail to put on proper supers for 
surplus honey at the right time. 

To let the grass and weeds grow 
around his hives, so that he can hardly 
find them.—Nebraska Bee-Keeper. 





and 
smooth- 
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Starving in the Midst of Plenty. 


In watching the different 
bringing in pollen, I noticed 
colony where many bees were in the 
portico and on the ground with out- 
spreading winds, the picture of distress. 
I jumped to the conclusion that they 
were starving, and immediately gave 
them a section of honey to tide them 
over until to-day, when I will putona 
feeder and give them a liberal supply. 

The advent of new bread will start the 
bees to brood-rearing, and they will 


colonies 
one large 
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consume stores very rapidly, and many 
large colonies may perish during cold 
storms unless fed. 

« Once, on the last of May, I found 
nearly a peck of bees dead in front of 
what had been avery large colony ; they 
had starved to death, though it was a 
fine day; they had consumed their 
stores rearing such large quantities of 
brood. As soon as those remaining were 
fed they set up a happy hum, and the 
next day there was honey to be gathered . 
in the fields. When bees die of starva- 
tion, the queen is the Jast one to expire, 
for the bees will give to their mother the 
last drop that they have, for they realize 
that the safety of the commonwealth 
depends upon her life, and what is home 
without a mother ?—Mres. L. HARRISON, 
in the Prairie Farmer. 


_——_.- 


Chinese Insect Wax. 


The Chien-chang Valley, which is about 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea, is 
the great breeding-ground of the wax- 
insect. One very prominent tree there, 
is known to the Chinese as the insect- , 
tree. It is an evergreen, with the leaves 
springing in pairs from the branches, 
very thick, dark green, glossy, ovated 
and pointed. In May and June the tree 
bears clusters of white flowers, which 
are succeeded by fruit of a dark purple 
color. The Kew authorities have come 
to the conclusion that it is Ligustrum 
lucidum, or large-leaved privet. 

In March, attached to the bark of the 
boughs and twigs are numerous brown, 
pea-shaped excrescences. The larger of 
these were readily detachable, and, when 
opened, presented either a whity-brown 
pulpy mass, or a crowd of minute ani- 
mals like flour, whose movements 
just perceptible to the naked eye. 

From 2 to 4 months later these had 
developed in each case into a swarm of - 
brown creatures, each provided with 6 
legs and a pairof antenne. Each of 
these was a wax-insect. Many of the 
excrescences also contained either a 
small white bag or cocoon’ covering a 
pupa, or a perfect image in the shape ef 
a small black beetle. 


were 


This beetle is a species of Brachytarsus. 
If left undisturbed, the beetle, which is 
called by the Chinese the ‘‘buffalo,” will, 
heedless of the Coeci, continue to burrow 
in the inner lining of the 
seems to be its food; the beetle is, in 
fact, parasitic on the Cocrcus. When a 
scale is plucked from the tree, the Cocci 
escape by the orifice which is made, 


scale, which 
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Two hundred miles to the northeast of 
the Chien-chang Valley, and separated 
from it by a series of mountain ranges, 
is the town of Chia-ting, in which inseo#- 
wax, as an article of commerce, is 
produced. The scales are gathered in 
the Chien-chang Valley, and are made up 
in paper packets each weighing about 16 
ounces. Sixty of these packets make a 
load, and are conveyed by porters from 
Chien-chang to Chia-ting. They travel 
only during the night, in order to avoid 
the high temperature of the day, which 
would tend to the rapid development of 
the insects and their escape from the 
scales. 


At the stopping places the packets are 
opened out in cool places, but in spite of 
this, each packet is found to have lost on 
an average an ounce_in transit. A 
pound of scales laid down in Chia-ting 
costs, in years of plenty, about half a 
crown; in bad years the price is often 
doubled. 


On arrival of the scales from Chien- 
chang about the beginning of May, they 
are made up in small packets of from 
20 to 30 scales, which are inclosed in a 
leaf of the wood oil tree. The edges of 
the leaf are tied together with a rice 
straw, by which the packet is suspended 
close under the branches of the ash, or 
white-wax tree, as the Chinese call it. A 
few rough holes are drilled in the leaf 
with a blunt needle, so that the insects 
may find their way through them to the 
branches. 


On emerging from the scales, the 
insects creep rapidly up to the leaves, 
among which they nestle for a period of 
13 days. They then descend to the 
branches and twigs, on which they take 
up their position, the females doubtless 
to provide for a continuation of the race 
by developing scales in which to deposit 
their eggs, and the males to excrete the 
substance known as white-wax. This 
first appears as an undercoating on the 
sides of the boughs and twigs, and 
resembles sulphate of quinine, or a 
covering of snow. It gradually spreads 
over the whole branch, and attains, after 
* months, a thickness of about a quarter 
of an inch. 


After the lapse of a hundred days the 
deposit is complete, the branches are 
lopped off, and as much of the wax as 
possible is removed by hand. This is 
placed in an iron pot of boiling water, 
and the wax on rising to the surface, is 
skimmed off and placed in a round mould, 
whence it emerges as the Chinese insect- 
wax of commerce. 





Where it is found impossible to remove 
the wax by hand, the twigs and branches 
are thrown into the pot, so that this wax 
is darker and inferior. The insects, 
which have sunk to the bottom of the 
pot, are placed in a bag and squeezed of 
the last drop of wax, and are then thrown 
to the pigs. . 

The wax is used for coating the exterior 
of animal and vegetable tallow candles, 
and to give greater consistency to the 
tallow. It is also said to be used as a 
sizing for paper and cotton goods, for 
imparting a gloss to silk, and as a 
furniture polish.—Scientific American. 





Cleome in the East. 


There seems to be a diversity of 
opinion regarding the success of cleome 
integrifolia, or Rocky Mountain honey- 
plant, in the eastern States. Its won- 
derful success as a honey-producing 
plant in the plateau divisions of the 
Rocky Mountain region brought it con- 
siderable commendation, and quantities 
of it were taken East for trial some years 
ago, and now the reports are coming 
back to us. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan State 
Experimental Station, and one of the best 
bee-specialists in the country, planted 
cleome seed in the Fall, and found it did 
not come up well in Michigan, although 
he planted upon both sandy and clay 
soils. Much to his surprise the blossoms 
contained no nectar, and bees worked on 
them only occasionally, so he was forced 
to report that the cleome was a disap- 
pointment. A. I. Root tried cleome last 
year, but success was not so great, 
owing, he thinks, to the exceedingly dry 
season, which had a bad effect on all 
bee-plants. 

On the other fiand, Samuel Wilson, of 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., tried cleome for 3 
years, and pronounces it the greatest 
honey-plant he has ever found. He 
probably has never experimented with 
alfalfa, which we hold to be the greatest 
bee-forage the world has ever known. 


Prof. Cook must remember that 
cleome, so great a success with us, is a 
leguminous plant, and, like alfalfa, it 
draws its life and nutriment mostly from 
the atmosphere. The bright sunshiny 
days of Colorado contribute largely to its 
growth, and the absence of these in 
murky Michigan would necessarily pro- 
duce an opposite effect. On its native 
heath the cleome is a triumph, and we 
regret that our eastern friends have not 
been more successful with it.—Denver 
Field and Farm. 

















ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement Inserted for less than $1.00. 


A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 

On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20: 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 507. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 207; 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 
times, 607. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


8 times, 
26 times, 50%; 5: 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 





ALFRED H. | NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Special Notices. 


(8 Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(= Send us one new subscription, with 
£1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(Ge" The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(a Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 


(GS As there is another firm of ‘‘“Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
et mixed. Please write American Bee 
ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 








CLUBBING LIsT. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Club. 
The American Bee Journal......81 00.... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 
Bee-Keepers’ GUS ctse coco BOs. dn 
Bee-Keepe rs’ Review 
The Apiculturist. 
Canadian Bee Journal. 
American Bee-Keeper 

The 7 above-named papers 


CT tt tt pt et 
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and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) ‘ 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 ‘ 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 5 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 
Root'’s A BC of HeeCulture | 2 25 
Farmer's Account f pel 
Western World Guide > me 
Heddon’s book, ““Success,"’.. 150.... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 
Convention Hand-Book 150. .. 
Weekly Inter-Ocean 200.... 
Toronto. Globe (weekly). .... 2 00.... 
History of National Soc lety. = 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25...: 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200... 
Orange Judd Farmer 2 ie 
Farm, Field and Stockman. 200... 
Prairie Farmer..... 200.. 
Iliustrated Home Journal .. 150... 
American Garden 2 50 
Rural New Yorker vaos BOO. 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 1 50 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen 
candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.¢- or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;’’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting asa story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 


cages, 


*e-e@ oe 
Supply Dealers should write to us 


for wholesale terms and cut for 
Perfection Feeders. 


Hastings’ 
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The Convention Hand -Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society ; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Beg JourNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JouRNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Bez 
JOURNAL. A; 


—————— +o 8 oe 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bre Journat to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


—_____2+ 6 <2 


Calvert’s No.1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


-e—-o 


Binders made especially for the Brr 
JouRNAL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post- 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 


+.oa—~> 
>o--o 


Red Labels are quite attractive for 
Pails which hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. 
Price, $1.00 per hundred, with name and 
address printed. Sample free. 


~— = 
oo o-oo 








A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 

+ 0<o—____——__ 

Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep-bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


.of the combs. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


$300 CASH. 


The Ulustrated Home Journal 


will give $100 im Gold for the first correct 
answer to the papepany ine Rebus; received 
at this office: $10 each for the next 10; and 
$5 each for the next 20. Each answer, to be 
eligible to competition for the above prizes, 
must be accompanied by 50 cents for a year's 
subscription to the ILLUSTRATED HOME 
JOURNAL. 


Everybody Has a Chance to Guess! 


THe ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL is an 
elegant monthly for the Family and Fireside, 
at 50 cents a year, devoted to Fashion, Music, 
Household —— Decorative Art and Stories. 
Sumple co ree. ‘ 

Send 50 i ew and your answer, before Sept. 
1, 1891. We will —- each answer, as 
received, and award prizes on the above date, 

ublishing the names of the lucky contestants 

n the September issue of the HOME JOURNAL. 


THOMAS G NEWMAN? Sohn 


246 East Madison St., Chicago, Hl. 


~ e 





Very Well Pleased. — The Sewing 
Machine and Scales are received in good 
order, and Iam _ well pleased with them. 
They do good work. The sewing ma- 
chine is ornamental as well as useful. 
The scales are very handy for family 
use.—G. Rurr, Burlington, lowa. 


t#” The Union or Family Scale has 
been received, and I am much pleased 
with it. W. H. KimBAct. 

Davenport, Iowa. 








The Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry 
Alley, Wenham, Mass. It contains his 
method for rearing queens in full colo- 
nies, while a fertile queen has possession 
Price by mail, 50 cents. 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


NEW YORK, June 6.—N 6.—New crop of South- 
ern honey " now arriving freely. we uote: 
c; orange blossom, 7@7%c; 
California, torneo Beeswax scarce at 28@30c. 
a BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, June 6.—The demand for 
honey is very light, es pecially 2-lb.comb. We 
quote: Comb, 1-Ib 4@15; 2-lb. 10c. Ex- 
tracted, 6@6%c. No beeswax in the market, 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, June 6.—Trade good in ex- 
tracted honey, with plenty of the i new crop in 
market. Choice comb-honey in fair demand. 
We quote: Choice comb, om Extracted, 
6@8c. Beeswax is in good 9 sh le and fair de- 
mand at 25@30c for ne $e choice Zennr- 


Corner Poconiiak at Sut Aves. 


CHICAGO, June 8.—Demand for both comb 
and extracted honey increasing, and our stock 
oe t. Can use shipments to advantage. 1-lb. 

ons, 16@18c; 2-lbs., 14@15c; extracted, 
Tose, er ty 
T Wisi & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


honey is ony, June hem rg ee 
Bs Ss ve ght; supp r, at C5 
5O7C All | oo comb-honey sold 
will be in within 30 days; 
ot es . The os for beeswax is 
, at 25@27c; supply li 
HAMBLIN & AR S16 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, June 8.—Very ee comb-hone 
being sold; prices are about the same, wit 
really very little fancy pane Fe offered. Best 
white comb, 17@18c; extracted, steady, is in 
good condition, ~ Jase. Beeswax, 28c 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


ae $ new cro 


BOSTON, June 6.—No change in prices of 
honey; sales a little slow, on account of ex- 
wy low price of maple “ r. White, 1-lb. 
comb, 18@19c; fair to good, 14@18c; 2- 1b. sec- 
tions, 16@17c. — selling at 74@8c. 
No beeswax on han 

BLAKE & "RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 6.—The hone 
is slow, with small stocks of comb. e quote: 
clover, 1-lb. comb, at 15@16c; buckwheat, 
12@13c. Extracted, light, slow at 7@8c; dark, 
firm at 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

_ H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


y market 


NEW YORK, June 6.—No comb-honey in the 
market. Extracted—demand light, except for 
Southern, which would sell easily at 75@80c 

er lon for common, and 7%@8c for 
Flori a. Beeswax scarce and firm at 29c. 
F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, June 8.—Supply of choice 
comb-honey is very small, and shipments will 
find a good market. We quote: Choice, 1-lb. 
sections, 18@19c; second best, 16@17c; com- 
mon, 13@15c; dark, 10@12c. Extracted, white, 
in barrels and kegs, 8@8%c; dark or amber, 
6@7%c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 
We quote: Comb, 1-lb., 13@14c; 2-lb., 10@12c. 
Extracted, 5%@6\c. Beeswax scarce, 25@26c. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16-18 Drum3 


3.—Honey, scarce. 





CHICAGO, June 8.—Fane y white 1-lb. comb, 
17@18¢; fair to good, 15@17c; ordinary, 1@2¢ 
1@2c less. Extracted—white clover or bass- 
wood, in kegs or small barrels, 8@9c: Califor- 
nia, 60-lb. cans, 7@8c. Beeswax scarce and in 
demand at 30@31¢ for prime yellow. 

. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


DETROIT, June 6. 
market. Ext a. 
29@30c. M. 


—No comb-honey in the 
swax firm, at 


8@9c. Bees 
. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 





Lots of Replies. 


During the year 1888, we had an adver 
tisement running in the American Bee 
Journal, and we had the same in several 
Daily and Weekly papers, but to our surprise 
we received more than double the number 
of responses from the advertisement in the 
American Bee Journal, than from all our 
others combined. 

The fact that we are still receiving letters 
referring to our advertisement inthe Bee 
Journal, shows that it is preserved and read 
long after itis received. Newspapers are 
read and thrown aside and that ends it, but 
the Bee Journal is preserved, and the 
advertisements are often noticed and bring 
responses long after they appeared in it. 

e regard the American Bee Journal as 
a first-class advertising medium. 
Cedar Rapids High-Speed Engine Co., 
Henry Ricke., President. 


SES 


We send both the Home 


Journal and Bee Journal 





for one year, for $1.35. 


> 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted toit—his ‘‘Noupareil.”’ - 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 


5 lines, or 


for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 


wa NTED—Your attention! Foundation at 
Dadant'’s prices, exchunged for Wax, 

Hives, Sections, etc., cheap; 2-inch Sections 

very cheap. St, Joe APIARY Co., St, JoE., Mo, 
24Alt 
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DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 


“Revolving Comb Hanger, 


Tool Box and Recording Desk, Combined. 
Price, Complete, $18.00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison St., - Cuicago, ILL. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


THE FINEST IN HE LAND. 
LL reared from Imported stock. Warranted 
perely mated, 75c by ay six for $4.00. 
Tested, $1.00 each; six for 85.00 ddress 
24Etf J. A. ROK, Union City, Ind. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


All Best: Improvements, i2cluding NEW 


in + pega s Langstroth Hive, New Super, etc. 

ow eiantye of ag and 
Suppites LIVER STER, 

Mount’ Vernon, Linn Co., Lowa, 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


Of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Books, and 
subscriptions to  @ the Newspapers and Maga- 
zines in the U.8. For particulars, address 


COLUMBIAN SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


Box 816. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
14A-5Mtf 


Five-Banded Golden Italian Queens ! 


NTESTED, 75 cents; Warranted, $1.00; 
Tested, $1.25; Select, $2.00. Three-banded 
Italians, untested, 60c; Tested, 90c; Select, 
$1.25. No disease. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Ready now. 
. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 
24Alt 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
is now ready to shi 


J. F, Woo those WARRANTE 


QUEENS, the same as gave such good satis- 
faction last season. See last week’s BEE 
JOURNAL for price. Send for circular, telling 
how to be successful in introducing. 

24Etf J. F. WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 


4 For Sale, 1891.—Tested, 
Italian (ueens $1.00 each; Untested, 75c 
each. Bees, $1.00 per pound. Bee-Keepers?® 
Suequee furnished on short notice. TTO 
a 150 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

2 t 























ITALIAN QUEENS, 31. 00 

each. Bee 75 _cts.; 3 
TE EST or 12 for $7.00. 3-frame Nuc leus, 
with Tested Queenss3. oo. Ready to ship. 
23Atf GOOD BEOS., Nappanee, Ind. 





Ww guarantee it to be the Best Escape 

known, and far sopemer 60 0k others. 

If after three months’ trial they are not found 

entirely satisfactory, return them by mail 

and eae your money 

es: — Each, yyith full directions, 20c; 

r dozen, $2.25. Sent postpaid at same prices. 

nd for circular and testimonials. upply 
dealers. send for wholesale prices 

R. = ER, Lewistown, Hills. 

t 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


D0 You WANT reliable help in the apiary? 
I have 28 years’ experience 
in bee-culture. Write now if irr want me. 


Address WESLEY D 
24Alt 412 East 22nd St., Chicago, Ills. 


PERFORATED ZINC! 


Ww HAVE the best mac rae rep! in the world 
for making Perforated Zinc. Sheets, 
24x44 inches or less. Alternate or ra: ange 
round-end perforations in many st 








acing. Sole manufacturer of two-rowed 
Zine. All of our Zine is smooth on both sides, 
and reliably Queen-excluding. Send stamp 
for samples and prices. Address e 


Dr. G. Ay SJNKen. Naw PHILADELPHIA, O. 
Denes the American Bee Journal. 


ALBIN QUEENS 1 Tested, $1.25. 

Selected Tested, $1.75. War- 
ranted, 75c each, SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 
24A4t Jos. MOSER, Festina, Iowa. 


THE FIVE-BANDED 


Italians are the prettiest, gentlest and best 
working bees in existence. hey will work on 
red clover. Warranted Queens, $1.00; 6 for 
$5.00. Tested, $1.75; select tested, $3.00 to 
$5.00. Root’s famous strain of HONEY QUEENS 
at same price. Safe arrival guaran 


JACOB T. TIMPE, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
24Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal,. 











